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Pernars there are few nations whose mythology is more interesting, or 
which is more in consonance with the character of the people, than that of 
the Seandanavians, or Northmen, of Europe. They were a bold, warlike 
and daring race, and the very spirit of their religion was the spirit of war. 
Originally a tribe of the Scythians, flying from oppression, and settling upon 
the shores of the Baltic, they in a short time became a powerful nation of 


® warriors. Not satisfied with subjugating nearly all the North of Europe, 


iy 
they poured their warlike legions into Germany and Gaul, and at length i 
swept across the sunny plains of Italy, and sealed the fate of Rome, once | 

. . . . y 
the proud mistress of the world. But it was only in the cold and cheerless + 







i 
North, that this people retained their peculiar characteristics. In the South % | 
their own customs and superstitions became in a short tiie 


e In tiine assimilated to ; 
those of the people with whom they mingled. 


. . ' i 
Looking at the mythology of the Northen we discover a cause, and a » 

powerful one too, of their remarkable courage and warlike valor ; or rather, 

perhaps, we see how the religious opinions and superstitions of a people are y 


moulded into a form suited to their particular character and disposition. Ag 







war was their chief occupation, and in their view the only one worfhy of 
men, all their institutions, civil and religious, all their customs, and indeed 
everything which could possibly have any influence in moulding the char- 


acter, breathed the spirit of war—were most admirably fitted to inspir 









inartial courage, and to foster and cherish a love for bold adventure, a 
passion for chivalrous enterprise. Odin, their great leader and founder, 
attempted to introduce no abstract or metaphysical notions of Deity; he did 
hot represent God as being an all-pervading, immaterial, and every where 
present Spirit. The ideas which he inculeated were entirely divested of 
Spirituality, being of a material nature, and such as could be grasped and 
understood by his countrymen. He himself was a warrior, and the leader 
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of warriors. It was the warlike spirit, a daring, reckless, roving disposition, 
which he wished to encourage—a chivalrous valor and a contempt of danger 
and death, which he wished to foster. With this view the institutions of 
Odin were established—institutions, which, considering the end designed, 
more than rival the far-famed laws of Sparta. 
‘A strange and savage faith 

Of mightiest power! it framed the unfeeling soul 

Stern to inflict and stubborn to endure, 

That laughed in death.’ 

Like all other nations the Scandanavians believed in a future state of re- 
wards and punishments—a heaven and a hell. But the happiness destined 
to be enjoyed by the good, and the miseries and wretchedness laid up for 
those who were accounted fit subjects for the wrath of heaven, were, as is 
the case generally with uncivilized nations, entirely sensual, and such as 
a warlike and barbarous people would most desire or dread. In their system 
of morality the hardy warrior and the roving adventurer were alone truly 
good and beloved of the gods. Courage was the chief virtue, and coward- 
ice the most deadly and damning sin. Those whose life had been a life of 
warfare, hardship, and bold adventure, who took a fierce delight in the 
slaughter of their neighbors and in the destruction of their foes, who en- 
countered death with a smile in the ranks of their enemies, or fell in some 
wild expedition, or by their own hands—those, and those only, were admitted 
to the joys of Valhalla. They, upon their death, were immediately ushered 
into the Hall of Odin, the Palace of the Gods, there to enjoy everlasting 
felicity. ‘There the hardy, earth-born warriors sat at the feast of the Gods, 
and caroused in goblets made fvom the skulls of their slaughtered enemies. 

As upon earth their chief dciight was in war, so there, in the home of 
brave spirits, they were every day engaged in the fierce encounter, the raging 
conflict, and all the din and tumult of battle. There was the tented field— 
the flashing of swords, the clangor of arms, the waving of banners, the 
neighing of the steed impatient of delay, and the interchange of ghastly 
wounds. But soon as the sun had dipped behind the western mountains, 
‘the death-doing work was done,—the overthrown and bloody warrior 
sprung to life unscathed, and the slain war-horse revived as if by the touch 
of magic, and uninjured bore his rider in triumph to the Hall of Odin. 

For those few just men, however, who died not in battle, a more peaceful 
but far less envious and glorious paradise was provided. Their home was a 
magnificent golden Palace, situated amidst charming groves and flowery 
meads, where spring perennial reigned. 


But such was not the home of him who had led a life of inactivity and 
had died by sickness, or by age. No—his frighted spirit fled to gloomy 
caverns, filled with hissing serpents and slimy reptiles, there to grovel in 
wretchedness and wo. He dwelt in deep Niflheim, the kingdom of the dark 
queen Hela, whose ‘Palace was remorse and anguish, whose table was 
famine, whose waiters were expectation and delay, the threshold of whose 


door was precipice, whose bed was leanness, and whose looks transfixed 
every beholder with terror.’ 


Such was the abode of the inactive, the unwarlike, and the cowardly. 
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And when we consider the influence of such a belief as this, can we wonder 
at the daring, roving character of the Northmen ? 





In the death-song of Bagnar Lodbrok, one of the most famous of those z 
Sea-kings, as they were styled, who were for so Jong a time objects of terror 
and dismay to all nations exposed to their ravagcs and incursions, the influ- 
ence of these opinions is strikingly exhibited. Bagnar, having invaded 
England was defeated, and cast by his crucl conqueror, Ella of Northumbria, 


into a dungeon filled with serpents. Here, after being mortally wounded, 










but before the poison had penetrated to his vitals, tradition says he composed 
and sung his own death-song, in which he narrates his various expeditions 
and exploits, and glories in the thought that he is worthy of a place in the 


Palace of Odin, threatens his murderer with the vengeance of his sons, and 





boasts that no groan shall disgrace his departure. ‘The last strain of his 
death-song is thus rendered by Mr. Wheaton in his interesting ‘ History of 
the Northmen ?’ 













‘ Cease my strain! I hear them call, 
Who bid me hence to Odin’s Hall! 
Hioh seated in their blest abodes, 

I soon shall quaff the drink of Gods. 
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The hours of life have glided by— ‘ 
I fall! but laughing will | die! 7 
The hours of life have glided by— "a 
I fall! but laughing will I die ! 
The physical condition of their young men was in strict consonance with 
their religious belief. ‘They were hardened by athletic exercises, and trained 
up to perform feats of daring and difficulty. And considering all this plys- 
ical and moral training, need we wonder at the contempt of danger and 


death which Northmen exhibited—at the narrations of their bards, who say, 
‘our warriors meet death with a smile, ‘they face danger with transport, 
‘and though covered with wounds they expire in triumph’? Need we wonder 
that upon the gravestone of the warrior the epitaph should be written, ‘he 
fell, langhed, and died ? Need we wonder that, under the influence of an 


excited imagination and the delicious mead, they should be seized with sucii 


a warlike fury as to be unable to distinguish between friend and foe, but 
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should attack all indiscriminately, waging war even with trees, stocks and '. 
“ “ibs oe : , +? 
stones, and that even numbers of the fair sex should become warriors, sea- , 
. ° ¢ ¥ 
kings and pirates: i" 


Under the influence of their desperate love of war, and their passion 
‘strong as death’ for daring adventure, the Northmen extended their wan- 
derings over almost every sea, and became a nation of pirates and freebooters. 
To plunder, to lay waste and ravage, they considered not only lawftl, but 
honorable and glorious. Every sea witnessed their valor, and almost every 
maritime nation exhibited marks of their desperate daring. It was the 
glory and boast of these sea-kings and their bands ef mauraders, ‘that they 


never sought shelter under a roof, or drained their drinking-horns at a cottage 
— 






‘O’er the 
Our thoughts as boundless and our souls as free 


rlad waters of the dark blue sea. 


l‘ar as the breeze can hear. the billows foam 





Survey our empire and behold our home ! 
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i hese are our realins, no limits to their sway 
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Our flag the sceptre all who meet obey. 
Ours the wild life in tumult still to range, 
From toil to rest, and joy in every change.’ 

Their warriors they buried upon the sea-shore, where their spirits might 
listen to the music of the dashing waters and the howl of the northern tem- 
pest. ‘For these tribes, says a Swedish historian, ‘ imagined that the shades 
of heroes preferred the majestic noise of the billows to the silent repose ofa 
valley or plain; and that their ghosts, rising amidst the obscurity of the 
evening, loved to contemplate the sons of Odin returning from their foreign 
expeditions, and repeating the warlike songs with which they had inspired 
them.’ B. O. 


SHELLEY. 


BY MRS. JANE E. LOCKE. 
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‘Shelley, who was one of the most highly gifted poets of the Satanie School, was 


drowned on his passage from Italy to England. Being an avowed atheist, no ray from 
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Heaven broke in upon the awful solitude of his spirit, and in the midst of his dejected 
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hopes, “ he made no sign and died.” ’ 
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’ Twas thus he passed, that mighty spirit passed, 
And no bright, hope came o’er him to the last ; 
Within his soul there glowed no sacred fire, 
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No ‘ lay to Jesus’ lingered on his lyre, 
As vanished from its wires the master spell, 


[ 


And pulseless down the hand, that swept it, fell. 


ie 


That lyre, whose tones were heard in Alpine caves, 
That rolled its numbers o’er the Tiber’s waves, 


That breathed its sweetness through the linden groves 
Of ltaly, and hymned her classic loves ; 

That lyre, that powerful stirred to meaner things, 
Had no key holy to the King of Kings. 

But woe for him, whose gifted heart and hand 
Can all the beautiful of earth command, 

Can hold discourse with nature, converse high 
With all the lovely, bright, beneath the sky, 

And yet beyond see naught; whose visual ray 
Can view no light, where beams eternal day ; 
Can talk not, harp not, of that place of rest, 
Where, with their golden lyres, attend the blest— 
Ay, woe indeed for such—where much is given, 
There much will be required by Heaven. 


Shelley, we missed thee from our mystic band, 
And mourned our brother in a distant land ; 
Ay, mourned thee in thy full meridian blight— 
But more we mourned thy starless, hopeless night 
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LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL 


OF A CRUISE 


AMONG THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 


The second officer of our ship was a tough, weather-beaten sailor, 

‘ Who long had voyaged in many a stormy sea,’ 
having followed his vocation for more than twenty years. Of course, in his 
various wanderings during that period, he had met with not a few narrow 
escapes and thrilling incidents. I sometimes bore him company when it 
was his turn to take the night watch, and he would interest me with an ac- 
count of some of his adventures. Among many other incidents he related 
to me the following. 


LOSS OF THE BRIG SUPERB. 


‘IT once voyaged in the brig Tariff, of Portland—you remember the old 
brig Tariff, don’t you? We sailed from the West Indies in company with 
the brig Superb, with as fine a breeze as ever tempted mariner to loose sail, 
and a serene and cloudless sky, looking blessings on our expedition. Grad- 
ually the blue hills faded from sight, as we flew along under full sail, amid 
the glad leaping waves, and before night they had sunk below the line 
of the horizon, which became distinct and unbroken. But how fickle 
and changeful is the sea!—with the night came clouds and blackness and 
storm. We were obliged to reef one sail after another, and by the next 
morning the vessel was laboring on her course under the closest sail we 
could get on her. At seven bells of the morning watch, we hove to ; and the 
Superb, which had kept within gun-shot of us all the time, did the same. 
But the gale still increasing, and the sea running tremendously, our vessel 
was much strained, and leaked so badly, that all the pumps could scarcely 
keep her free. Asa last resort, we put the ship before the gale, and scud 
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under bare poles; deeming that if we met with no accident, we might run 
away from the purlieu of the storm. Four men were placed to steady the 


helm—we flew like an arrow over the boiling waste, with not an inch of 


canvass spread, for could she have borne it, it would have been rent to shreds 
by the tempest. The Superb still followed in our track, so near us that we 
could see the men on her decks, as she pitched down the gigantic billows— 
flying, like ourselves, from the wrath of the irresistable storm—hunted, as it 
were, by the demons of destruction. I need hardly tell you, Mr. Hackinsack, 
that I have met with many gales and tempests in my day—monsoons in the 
Indian Ocean, thunder tempests and burning siroccos on the coast of Africa, 
white squalls round the Hope, hurricanes in the Indies, as well as the tre- 
inendous gales that sometimes blow on our own coast, but I must say that 
this gale, as to strength and duration, out-did everything that I ever experi- 
enced before or have met with since. At each plunge our vessel made into 


the foaming gulfs between the mountain-piled surges, she quivered from 
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prow to stern, like a harpooned grampus. How she held together through 
the hard knocks and battering of that fierce tempest, old and sea-beaten as 
she was, is more than I can determine. I had lashed myself to the laniards 
of the after shrowds, to keep from being swept from the deck—lI cast a 
elance at the Superb, to see how it fared with them ; she was at the moment 
trembling on the summit of a gigantic black billow—she rushed over it, and 
plunging her bows deep into the turbulent bosom of the succeeding wave ; 
swift as thought, she broached to—so suddenly, and with such foree that her 
masts snapped from her decks, like parched reeds, at the fierce onset of the 
hurricane. Another billow hid her from view ; when she appeared in sight 
avain we could see that her decks had been swept clear of everything, 
except two men who were apparently lashed to the helm—masts, quarter- 
rails, gunnels, companion-ways, boats,—all were shivered to pieces and 
scattered to the waves; and a large, maddening billow was rushing down 
over her stern ;—again she disappeared in the hollow of the sea—and forever! 
we looked anxiously over the spot she had occupied a moment before—all 
was blank—nothing met our gaze but the angry surges lashing themselves, 
and roaring onwards as if eager for a new prey !—not a vestage of the 
wrecked vessel remained—she had becn wrenched to pieces by the shock in 
broaching to. The hungry waves roared and boomed above them, and the 
tempest raved as fiercely as ever, as if exulting in her destruction, while that 
brave ship and her gallant crew were swinging down to their silent resting- 
places in the unfathomable depths of the sea. O! it was unspeakably trying 
to us, as you well may imagine, to behold those poor fellows thus engulphed 
before our eyes, and not be able to lend them a helping hand. But it would 
have been worse than phrenzy in us to have thought of rendering them 
assistance. We were as a feather in the breath of that fierce tempest, and 
could not have stayed our own headlong career, much less have gone back 
in the teeth of that tremendous blast, to their aid. We might as well have 
attempted to penetrate through a wall of iron as to do so. Soon we were 
far from the dreadful spot. For three days we flew on the wings of the 
gale, athwart the foaming depths—the very plaything of the storm, some- 
times being driven all under water by its force, and many times narrowly 
escaping the fate of our brothers of the Superb; and during these three 
long, long days of hunger, and cold, and fatigue, sleep was a stranger to our 
eyes—we dared not abate in the least our watchfulness. When at length 
the storm had spent its fury, we were many a wide league on our voyage ; 
and in the fair breezes, and on the smooth, sunny sea that succeeded, we 
found rest, and leisure to repair the injuries that our good ship had sustained 
during the pressure of the tempest.’ 


SEPTEMBER 8th, 1834. 


‘The sea lies outstretched, calm and beautiful—the mild sunshine is bask- 


ing on the long, undulating swell, and the elements seem to have sunk away 


in exhaustion after a night of squalls. The little stormy petrels are slowly 
and mournfully skimming along the surface of the blue expanse, on quiet 
wing; and the vessel sits almost moveless on the waters, with her sails flap- 


ping idly against the masts, fitfully breaking the breathless silenee with their 
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low, soft, playful music—as if the spirits of the sea were shaking them in 
wantonness and frolick. But who can say how long this may continue ? in 
an hour the winds may be roaring through the top, and the vessel bowing 
down in, and struggling with the waked up billows. Fickle waters! they 
that track thy far waves must be ever watchful—and wo be to those who, 
confiding in thy tranquillity, slumber in imagined security ! 

The sailors were collected in a group near the windlass, telling long yarns 
of their sea life—the perils and hair-breadth escapes they had met with in 
their wanderings, and of the supernatural events that had fallen under their 
observation. There is no class of people more superstitious than seamen ; 
and it is not to be wondered at that those who live amid the wonders of the 
mighty deep—whose home and heritage is the dim, boundless, solitary sea, 
should be so. Nothing is too gross and unreasonable for their belief. | 
heard then tell, with as sober a countenance as one would relate the common 
occurrences of a day, of a class of men whom they called Fins—perhaps 
Finlanders—who had the power of performing the wildest and most unnat- 
ural feats, such as boring the windlass bitts and drawing spirits therefrom— 
of obtaining delicate viands and fresh meats by mysterious incantations, ef 
ectera. One said that he once sailed in a ship from Charleston, that had 
among her erew a nian who hever could be found on board after night fall, 
search the vessel in and out, but who was always on hand, with the earliest 
climpse of day, and ready for duty. Another related that he once sailed 
with a crew, one of whom had the power of satisfying any landlord that he 
chose to call upon for a supper or a dinner for the whole crew, although he 
had not a shilling in the world. The second mate said he knew a man, old 
Capt. 





, who sailed an ancient and venerable schooner between the States 
and the West Indies—who had a wonderful prodigy in all supernatural 
matters with him, in the person of his black cook. One day Sambo, having 
become exceedingly wrathy with the rough sea for interfering with his offices, 
and upsetting lis coflee-pot, thereby appropriating his coffee to a use for 
which it was never intended—id est, washing the cabin floor—climbed up 
the old fashioned chimney, and poking his woolly pate above its top, prayed 
for a forty days’ calm !—and sure enough the calm came, forty days, good 
measure, and all his praying could not reduce it in the matter of a day. 
These stories were told with the utmost seriousness, and if any one was 
skeptical in his belief of them, he was deemed a Jonah, and a dangerous 
person to sail with. : ' : : 
Evening.—F ine breeze from the North East. We are now in the region 
of the trade winds, and our ship is ploughing the waves, as if rejoiced once 
more to test her fleetness, now burying her prow in the revelling surge, then 
tossing it into the air, scattering ‘the spray-drops even to the quarter-deck— 
anon lifting herself over some ‘ broad-backed’ billow, then settling down 
between the blue hills of waters— curtseying’ over the deep with the grace 
of aswan. The waves, too, seem instinct with animation ; they are leaping 
and flashing about us, and shouting as if in the excess of their joy. Hither 
comes a huge billow, bounding along towards us, but the vessel, pursuing 
her fleet career, has left it, rushing and foamimg far astern. Onward she 


flles~—onward and afar! heeding not the revelling waves, the billowy foaim, 
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nor the shouting winds ; what a beautiful simile of the man that follows 
steadily and undeviating, the path of rectitude, in the tremulous ocean of 
Life. How exhilarating it is, thus to race over the wide spread sea, when 
the waves ‘bound beneath you, as a steed that knows its rider” and what 
an idea it gives one of the vastness and sublimity of the ocean, to think that 
a ship can thus drive along for months, and yet meet with no land! 

My speculations were interrupted by a sudden squall, raging fiercely 
through the rigging. It seemed to me for a moment as though it would blow 
the vessel ‘out of the sea ! 

‘ Down mainsail—haul up topsails and topgallants—haul down jib! keep 
her away, man, steady! steady! there she bends to it—there she weathers it 
bravely,’ shouted the mate. Bull Tryon sprang to haul down the jib, when 
it gave a slat, ripping from top to bottom, and threw him some ten feet over 
the bow, where he got entangled in the rigging of the bowsprit, and was thus 
debarred a visit to Davy’s Locker. Whew! how the broad sea whitened 
and smoked beneath its track, and how the ship cracked and trembled in its 
fierce embrace. But I will not attempt to describe what ‘all descriptive 
power transcends.’ ‘These squalls are very frequent in these latitudes,—24, 
25—at this season of the year. : ’ : . " ” ° 


After all that can be said on the subject the sea is not so vacant and void 
of interest as one would imagine. Although the water stretches away in 


solitude and sameness, without a spot where the eye can rest from its weary 
wanderings, still to one who is fond of musing a thousand themes of specu- 
lation are to be met with on the solitary world of waters. On a calm day, I 
love to hang listlessly over the taffrel, and watch the gambols of the huge, 
uncouth rovers of the deep, that ever congregate round a ship in calm 
weather—or to gaze upon the fleecy clouds that wander through the deep 
blue heavens, and in imagination, form them into armies and squadrons, 
marching onward to some far rendezvous, where the Storm Spirit is muster- 
ing his forces to devastate the green fields, the dark forests, and pleasant 
places of the land—or, lost in abstraction, dream for hours on the consistency 
and aspect of the bottom of the ocean—of the wrecks that have gone down 
in storms, and lay in the caverns of the deep, with the skeletons of their 
drowned crews around them, in which hideous monsters and masses of slow 
and slimy life, have taken up their abode—whose sides are clothed with the 
long, red, bunchy thread of the sea-grass, or are hidden in the broad and 
luxuriant leaves of the plants, that sway in the moving waters, far above 
their oozy beds—of the huge polypus and shell fish, clinging to the rocks, 
that swing their wide arms and cast loose their stringy fins, ready to entangle 
aught of life that may pass near—of the bright spots, sandy bottoms, stretch- 
ing away with the exhaustless wealth of shipwrecked argosies, and vessels— 
many an one—that have foundered in storms since first mankind went 
‘down to the sea in ships, seattered over the m—of the Jewel-studde: cliffs, 
worn bright by the currents that roam through the foundations of the world 
—or by the ‘fountains of the great deep’ that gush from the heart of the 
globe—of the crystallized caverns and grottoes, the sparry forests, amid 
whose dark winding labyrinths the creatures of the sea hold their revels; 
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sporting there forever and aye, in undisturbed tranquillity—of the Groves 
of Coral— 









‘ Where with a light"and easy motion, 
The fan-coral sweeps through the clear deep sea, 
And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean 
Are bending like corn on the upland lea.’ 


And when the storm sweeps over, the surface%of the waves and ‘ The myriad 
voices of ocean roar”— 






‘There far, far below in the peaceful sea, 

The purple mullet and the gold-fish rove, 

Where the blue waves murmur tranquilly 

Through the bending twigs of the Coral Grove.’ 

At least, so says’J. G. Percival. And thus frequently I spun out the thread 
of my musings; often from mid-day till the bell had rung the evening 
watch. 

On Saturday afternoon, we were saluted from aloft with the ery of Land, 
O! Iclimbed up to the mast head to get a view of it—there it hung, blue 
and beautiful—like a cloud slumbering on the horizon. I need not say that 
I was rejoiced to see it. 

SEPTEMBER 9th. 

The land:which we yesterday descried, proves to be the Virgin Gauda, an 
island which, I am told, is covered for the most part with camphor trees. It 
is now in plain sight. Far to the South, dim and indistinct, we can see 
Santa Cruz—that paradise of amateur topers and rum-drinkers. 

We ran down westerly, passing St. Thomas, (which appears to be a heap 
of mountains) St. John, Crab Island, and a number of other small islands, 
whose names I have forgotten, and came in sight of the cloud-capt mountains 
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of Porto Rico. There is a remarkable rock between St. Johns and Crab ff 
Island, a tall, chalky cliff, lifting itself to a great height out of the sea, far «s 
from any land—literally, sara in mediis fluctibus. Which way soever you hi 
approach it, it is the exact simile of a vessel under full sail, which accounts 
for its name of Sail Rock. 

The fragrance which is sweeping from the land comes to us, who have 4 k 
known no other but the scent of the salt sea for many a weary day, with h oh 
tenfold sweetness, and the greenness and fracheur of the land is gladdening Bu. 
to our eyes. I could gaze on its beauty for hours, as we float along before i i 
the trade winds, and not tire. Calmly the fierce sunlight rests on the moun- 
tain sides, broken here and there by the shadow of some wandering clouds, 
and the palms and bay trees stand up on their rugged ridges, like centinels h 
looking afar upon the sea. Now and then a cloud will roll down.the hill- ; 
sides, shutting the land from our view, from which we can see the rain gush 
in torrents, while not a drop reaches us, who are driving along in uninter- f 
rupted sunshine. F 

Sunday night we lay to, off Guyama, and the next morning entered the 
harbor of Ponce. The Pilot came off, as pompous as though he! had been if 
Governor of the Island, and after an almost endless variety of questions and 
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orders, and a half hour’s useless prodigality of words, he gave us permission 
to drop our anchor. After waiting four or five hours for the movements of 
34 
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the custom-house officers—who, I believe, think that they acquire additional 
dignity in the eyes of a vessel’s crew, by keeping them in suspense—we had 
the pleasure of seeing the boat put off, rowed by six oarsmen, with a Span- 
ish ensign flying at its stern, and soon they were alongside. All hands 
were called on deck to show ourselves to their honors, that they might judge 
of our state of health—after our captain had answered all their questions, 
and they were satisfied that we were all in good health, and that the vessel 
was not laden with the cholera, they did us the honor to come on board, 
not, however till they were moistened with quite a sprinkling from the rough 
sea, that broke in spray over the boat, keeping them incessantly on the 
move to avoid the wet seats, and by a smart shower which swept suddenly 
down from the mountains—a circumstance with which I was wicked enough 
to be gratified. They soon left us, and shortly after they had arrived on 
shore, another boat put off, observing the same pompous parade, and by the 
time they had finished their business it was almost sun-down, so that it was 
not feasible for me to go on shore that evening. They left a slovenly soldado 
with us, to see that no smuggling was carried on—but he kept not an over- 
strict watch !—and then went their ways, giving us permission to land our 
cargo and carcasses at Ponce. 

Thus was I doomed to my stived-up quarters on board for another night— 
with the picturesque town before me, and the green land, its groves of palms 
and cocoas—the most beautiful of all trees—which I longed to wander 


among, and the far curving beach of silvery sand, outstretched in the mellow 
twilight. For 


Twilight's shades come stealing on, 
O’er mountain, wood, and stream ; 
Wrapping the dim far-stretching coast, 

In a hush’d and holy dream. 


However, I was amply repaid for my disappointment, in the evening, as | 
reclined on the quarter-rail, by the sweet dreams of home which the scenery 
inspired—one hour of such vague and abstract musings as I then had, is 
worth months of exile from one’s native land. The far bay lay glittering in 
the moonlight, save where the dusky mountains cast their dim gigantic 
shadows over its face—the huge flamingo wheeled on lazy pinion around 
me, and here and there a snowy sea-gull winnowed the air, and I said to 
myself as they passed in the still fading twilight, 

‘ Thou art come from the Spirit’s land, wild bird, 
Thou art come from the Spirit’s land— 

Through the stilly night let thy voice be heard, 
Oh ! tell of the shadowy band ;— 

‘We know that the bowers are green and fair 
In the light of that surmmer shore, 

And we know that the friends we have lost are there, 
lhey are gone, and they weep no more 
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But tell us, thou bird of the solemn strain, 
Can those we have loved forget ; 

We call and they answer us not again, 
O say, do they love us yet??> _~ 
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Che murmur of distant revelry—the commingled sounds of the deep-toned 


guitar, the soft breathing of the flageolette, and the ginele of the tamborit 
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swept soothingly across the water from the depths of the town, mellowed 
by distance, and at intervals, the clear, sonorous song of the fisherman, as : 
they dragged their boats up the beach, broke on the ear. 









But gradually H 
these sounds died away, and one by one the lights disappeared, till all was 
hushed in breathless repose, save when broken occasionally by the barking 
of some mastiff, or the shout of the soldiers, as they passed the watch-word 


from centinel to centinel. I turned me to my rest, and was soon wandering + 


in dreams amid the scenery of my early day. 


ROLLA. 
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PATTEN. 
The sun has left his place on high, 
The moon is in the glen; 


} 
: | 
' 
And I must go towards yonder sky, ‘e 
To keep the Panther’s den 


Thus sung beneath a rocking pine, 
A maid of tawney hue. ‘ 
And as she wove each measured line 


She strung a bead of blue 


Yes, I must go to yonder West. 
Where mountain daisies crow 
And arm the shaft, and point the crest 


And bear the lo 








osen’d bow 





And | must be a hunter’s bride. 


And guide his light canoe 






y He swore it, when at even tid ‘a 
. He kissed my beads of blue 4) 
h | 
m He swore it by the Spirits great, . 

That ride the troubled cloud, 
} 
ul 

And by his love and by his hate, al 


And by his bearing proud 








Thus sang beneath a rocking pine, 
A maid of tawny Hue, 
And as she wove each measured ling 


She strung a bead of blue 


The moon has left her place on high, 
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SYMPATHY. 


Amone the many sources of enjoyment, which our benevolent Creator has 
opened to us, is sympathy. It is the music of the soul, which, like the 
£olian-harp, respondeth to the grateful touch of the zephyr, assuages sorrow, 
and soothes the troubled mind. From the bosom in which it reigns, it sends 
forth, like the sun, the beams of light and gladsomeness, which are reflected 
back again with tenfold splendor. When unshackled by selfishness and 
sloth, it ranges the wide earth and seeks out objects of its benevolence and 
regards. It gazes not with cold unconcern on the image of the great Creator 
enstamped on the human race. It weeps with the sorrowing, and rejoices 
with the joyful. It desires the happiness of all animated existence. Its 
feelings harmonize with the changes of nature. When Spring, with its 
birds of song, comes to spread the earth with verdure, and to load the air 
with the fragrance of her flowers; and when Summer succeeds, to carry for- 
ward and finish the works of Spring, then sympathy kindles into gratitude, 
and with unmingled joyousness strives to rival the birds in their carols of 
praise. When Autumn in its turn appears, at first to dye the drapery of the 
forest with its varied hues of unrivalled richness, and then to cause all these 
gorgeous decorations to fade into a sombre gloom, then sympathy is a pleas- 
ing emotion, in which melancholy and hope, joy and sorrow, harmoniously 
blend. 

But sympathy is not altogether a child of the imagination, though it must 
be acknowledged that without the imagination it cannot exist. It has to do 
with the every day affairs of life. It is the connecting link of families and 
societies, the source of love and friendship. It springs up spontancously in 
the youthful heart, and did it fear no blighting influence, would work the 
world’s renovation. Wherever it has been cherished it has caused happiness 
to triumph over misery, and diffused a Sabbath serenity on all things around. 
It has caused the gushing tears of the widow and the orphan to cease, and 
opened for the despairing a vista to heaven. It has broken the chains of the 
enslaved, and made the captive to breathe the blessed air of liberty. 

How largely did this heaven-born principle enter into the character of 
Howard! How unweariedly did he carry into effect its merciful pleadings! 
To those who were sunk in the depths of wretchedness, and stained with 
the blackest crimes, he came with its soothing, restoring, elevating influence. 
He felt a deep and tender interest in every thing buman, and hence his per- 
severing efforts to mitigate the severity of punishment, and relieve the 
distress even of the guilty. For this he exposed himself to the pestilential 
air of the dungeon, and breathed the air fraught with contagion. If he fath- 
omed the depths of human wo, it was that he might raise the depressed and 
despairing to comfort and hope; that he might prepare the soul to sour from 


‘ The damp vault’s rayless gloom,’ 


into the cloudless radiance of heavenly felicity. And can a life thus spent 
be called a happy one? Yes, verily. No sensual pleasure, no lust for do- 
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minion gratified, no longing for fame, or wealth, or beauty appeased, can 
boast enjoyment half so exquisite. 

But as sympathy’is the source of the purest pleasure, so is the destitution 
of it, either real or imaginary, the cause of gloom and despondency. Who 
can read, without emotion, the plaint of the sensitive White, when he 
mourns 


—‘ That he is all alone.’ 


Who, with tearless eyes, can persue the journal of the ardent and warm- 
hearted Martin, surrounded with all the beauty and magnificence of a Persian 
city, in habits of daily intercourse with hundreds of human beings, and yet 
sighing in vain for a kindred spirit, into whose ear he might pour the over- 
flowings of a burthened, bursting heart ? 

And there are those, who are judged to be dead to every kindly emotion, 
undeserving of any sympathy. Having, in a momeni of temptation, become 
the victim of him who triumphs in the ruin of female innocence, the wither- 
ing scorn of the world has fallen upon them like the unerring bolt of heaven, 
and every thing amiable appears scathed and bare. But ah! judge not them 
too harshly. There may be acord in the heart even of those, which will 
yet vibrate to the voice of kindness. The recollections of the seasons of 
purity and happiness are too strongly entwined about the spirit to be lightly 
sundered. They form a chain which may yet be instrumental in leading the 
weary wanderer back to the paths of virtue. What though a moral leprosy 
has seized upon the soul, and all within is pollution? Shall sympathy be 
wholly denied them? Shall they be told that there is no physician to heal 
their malady ; that for them there is no return to virtue and peace ? 

And there are some who seem to be beyond the reach of sympathy ; who 


a . 


‘ Disdain to mingle with a herd, 

Though to be leaders—’ 
whose spirits, rising in sombre loftiness, pant for companionship with im- 
mortals, or else {sigh for a dwelling in the voiceless waste, as best befitting 
the desolation of their gloomy souls. With such we can have little fellow- 
feeling. Their characters may have much of the sublime, but nothing of 
the lovely. They may inspire admiration and awe, but are incapable of 
enlisting in their behalf any emotion of love. But is there not a reason for 
their unsympathizing habits? Yes. Swayed by imagination alone, they 
expatiate in scenes of unreal existence. Restless as the tide, they are ever 
grasping after something, they know not well what, but that something is 
nowhere to be found. It is the unreal shadow, for which the substance has 
been sacrificed. Possessing the most ardent affections, but meeting no worthy 
object on which these affections may fasten and expand, they sigh to forget 
their kind. But one of this character even is not wholly destitute of sympathy. 


‘ He finds society where none intrudes.’ 


Regarding his own species with the eye of a misanthrope, he turns coldly 
from them, and holds communion with the mystic beings that his imagina- 
tion has formed and quickened into life. He listens to the voice of the 
elements, and responds to their fear-inspiring tones. In the tempest which 
blots out the light, piles the sea into mountains, and shakes the earth with 
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thunder, he sees an apt emblem of his own dark soul, the dwelling place of 
fearful passions. There his sympathies are awakened; he communes with 
the spirits of the storm, and revels in the exuberance of an untamed imagin- 
ation, called into full exercise by the gloomy grandeur of the scene. No, he 
is not devoid of sympathy, but the current of his feelings has been divested 
from their proper channel, and this it is, that causes his wretchedness. This 
it is, that renders him a recluse in the midst of society, and teaches him to 
turn with contemptuous scorn from the pursuits and pleasures of his fellow- 
men. 

Sympathy is strong in the youthful heart, but uncultivated it never arrives 
toa state of perfection. Its vigor and efficiency depend much upon the 
frequency with which it is called into exercise. In the breast of him who 
will not listen to its merciful pleadings, it soon becomes palsied, and he learns 
to look with unpitying eye upon the miseries of his race. The man whose 
heart once bled at the sight of human suffering, at length is no better than 
the beast of prey, thirsting for blood aud delighting in cruelty. How amply 
does the history of the past illustrate this truth! The millions who have 
fallen victims to the persecutions of bigotry and intolerance, were first con- 
sidered the refuse of their kind—a base alloy which ought to be purged 
away. But in treating them thus, a fundamental law of our nature was 
violated, and the tide of human misery deepened and widened. We rejoice 
that this stream has been checked in its desolating course, and feel assured 
that when benign sympathy shall have gained in every heart the ascendancy 
of the evil passions of our nature, it will wholly cease to flow. Say not that 
this is a hope never to be realized. Both the voice of nature and the com- 
mand of God enjoin that we weep with those who weep, and rejoice with 
those who rejoice. As true religion which is intimately connected with the 
purest, highest sympathy, extends its sway, so will the whole human race be 
closely united by a common hope, a common interest, and jealousy, envy, 
and hate, become words without meaning. 

Christians will be sympathizing in proportion as they imbibe the spirit of 
their Divine Master ; for it was sympathy which moved him to become ‘a 
man of s6rrows ; it was sympathy which induced him to ‘come into the 
world to seek and save them that were lost,’ and through this he can now 
be ‘touched with the feelings of our infirmities” Those who have this 
spirit, will not desire to turn away from suffering. They will offer the relief 
which sympathy can impart, and if they have nothing else, they will give 
their tears and their prayers. 

In speaking of the connexion between sympathy and religion, let me not 
be misunderstood. No reference is here made to that sickly sensibility, 
which weeps over the records of fictitious suffering, without attempting to 
meliorate the condition of a suffering world. ‘Pure religioa, says the apos- 
tle, ‘is to visit the fatherless and the widow in their affliction, and to keep 
unspotted from the world.’ Who are those, to whom, at the last day, Christ 
will say, ‘Come, ye blessed of my Father’? To those, surely, who feed the 
hungry, clothed the naked, and visited the sick and imprisoned. 

If such and so various are the offices of sympathy, and its rewards so 


glorious, how assiduously should we labor to extend its influences! Cultivat: 
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then, and cherish carefully this divine principle within the heart: delay not 
to yield to its promptings; and in that hour when ‘not what we have done 
for ourselves, but what we have done for others,’ shall be to us the source of 
unmixed happiness, great shall be your recompense. 


D. 





THOUGHTS IN SICKNESS. 


[ will not talk of dying—there is one 

Who bends above me with so sad a brow, 

Who clasps my fingers tremblingly in his, 
And meets my look with dim and troubled eye, 
As if to chide me for a cruel thought, 

Whene ’er I speak as with a doubt of life. 
Thus I will turn my weary head away, 

And, as he thinks me lost in needful sleep, 
Will dwell upon that dark and fearful dream, 
Whose waking will be up before my God; 

For now, when sickness preys upon my frame, 
And dissolution may be very near, 


[It is a time for solemn thoughts of death. 


ls there but one to hover round my bed ? 
But one to mark the changing of my cheek, 
And count the pulse my heart is telling forth ? 
Where is the mother, whose fond bosom once 
Was made a pillow for my aching head ? 
Where is the sire who bore me in his arms, 
While my young sisters smooth’d my restless couch ? 
Away—away, full many a weary mile 
Of plain and mountain bars them from my side. 
Where wait my friends? Alas the human heart 
Is rank with selfishness. No kindly eye 
To cheer or pity, seeks my couch of pain. 
Yes—one is standing firmly at his post, 
Supplying sister, father, mother, friend, 
Prompt to the call of that most solemn vow, 
Which link’d our destinies and made us one 


Thanks be to God !—I am not quite alone. 
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Till they were withered by its over heat, 

Might send a fragrance from their dying breath 
And bind me even to their faded charms. 

But all are crushed and broken. One by one 

Of the bright links that bound be to my kind, 
Grew dim by distance, or were torn by death ; 
While some—oh, bitterness !—were rudely rent, 
And sund’ring tore the heart-strings they entwin’d, 
Half the bright chain which bound me to the earth 
Was stripped by time of gilding, buds and flowers, 
And hangs a weight upon my burthen’d heart. 
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But hush thy murmurs, oh complaining soul! 
And purify thy thoughts to meet thy God, 
Or gather up thy jewels for new life. 
The casket may be worn—the jems all strewn; 
But go, collect the mind’s forsaken wealth 
And turn from searching the dark human heart, 
Where thou hast garnered all thy hopes too long, 
And seek for knowledge in her sparkling well. 
The flowers are delicate—the fruit is ripe— 
The trees are green as in thy infant years— 
The sky is full of stars for thee to read— 
The air comes laden from the fount of truth, 
And whispers knowledge in the rustling trees— 


ney 


The ocean heaves with every rolling wave 

A subject for thy searching powers to scan— 
The mountains teem with science, and the dew 
Which gems the petal of each modest flower, 
Contains a mystery for thee to know. 

The flower itself, on every stainless leaf, 

Bears gentle tracing of Jehovah’s hand, 

And breathes a music from its inner cup, 
Which, if thy ear is tuned to know the sound, 
Will draw thee sweetly up to nature’s God. 


Nor droop nor murmur, oh my weary soul, 
While so much knowledge woos thee on to life— 
While sky and earth are full of stores for thought, 
And God has promised mercy after death. 

Say, wilt thou faint thus long before thy noon, 
And useless mourn forever o’er the past, 
Neglecting all to count thy faded joys? 

Why must thou think forever but to feel, 

And feel forever but to vainly think 

Of that which has been, not to be again ? 

The year has seasons, so has human life. 

Then take the fruit as it shall find its prime, 
Nor weep regretful o’er the faded flowers 

That bloom’d and drooped along thy infant path. 


Perhaps, as flowers that meet with culture here, 


Then die and blossom each succeeding spring, 
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Thou, when transplanted to thy promised home, 
Wilt taste again the essence of thy youth, 
And win new glory by thy culture here. 
Then hush, my soul, content thyself to live, 


Or be prepared to fold thy wings and wait. 





GELEPIANA. 




















EXTRACTS 





FROM THE JOURNAL OF Q. GELFEP . 


- At these words Adams fetched a deep pTroan, and then, blessing himself. cried out 
Good Lord! what wretched times these are!” ’—JosEPH ANDREWS. 





Haxam, in his history of the Middle Ages, tells us, ‘that the greatest 
evil resulting from the Monastic institutions, was, that they withdrew all 
the learning from the world, and confined it within the cloister. I am not 
sure but the same evil exists at the present day, though operating in a differ- 
ent manner. ‘There are walls more impenetrable than those of brick and 
morter, and gates more firmly closed than those of meré human bolts and 
bars. ‘There is a thick gloom, which thousands have drawn around every 
good affection, and within which, they have retired to spend their lives in 
solitude. They have retired from the world; and how could they more 
effectually chain their spirits, and render their noblest energies worse than 
useless, than in this way? How could they more effectually subvert the order 
of creation, and render their existence miserable? Such a state of mind 
is solitary imprisonment of the worst kind, and solitary imprisonment is the 
severest of human penalties. 

It is a melancholy truth, that the Middle Ages were not the only time, 
when such feelings were sanctified by the name of Christianity. A misera- 
ble, morbid misanthropy is ever willing to cover its nakedness with the cloak 
of religion. When men are too selfish to mingle in the pleasurés or pursuits 
of their fellows, they easily persuade themselves, that they are obeying the 
impulses of duty, in standing aloof. It is their delight to rail at the vanity 
of all things earthly: they would fain persuade the whole human race to 
look upon the world as they do, and to retire into the same dungeon in 
which they have chained their own gloomy spirits. It is their highest boast 
that they have no fellow feelmg with this world. They rather prefer to see 
the bitter tears of sorrow and disappointment, than the merry laugh of glad- 
ness. They would weep to see the countenance of the galley slave lighted 
up with asmile. Continually peevish at the sight of pleasure which they 
cannot possess, they are ever reminding those about them, that their pleasure 

not of this world, and they point with hypocritical sanctity to that which 
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Such is the character of those, who seek to conceal their naturally morose 
and selfish feelings with the appearance of sanctity. But there is another 
class of men, whose melancholy has been caused by religion itself, or rather 
by erroneous views of religion. There are men, who think that the welfare 
of this world depends, in a great measure, on their individual exertions. 
They feel that the salvation of millions is resting on their shoulders; and it is 
not strange that they are uncomfortable, with such an incubus pressing them 
to the earth. Such men are not contented to take care of their own con- 
sciences, but they must also look out for those of their neighbors. ‘They are 
continually looking upon the dark side of the picture ; and they have looked 
so long, and so constantly, on the ‘ ills that flesh is heir to,’ that their minds 
are continually filled with gloomy forebodings. Nor is it strange that they 
at length fall into a state of despondency. They fast twice a week, and 
continually prate of the miseries and gloomy hope of man. They rant 
about the regeneration of the world, and the perfectibility of the human 
species, without lifting a finger to assist a brother near them. 

‘They look upon the peopled desert past, 

As on a place of agony and strife, 

Where, for some sin, to sorrow were they cast, 

To be and suffer.’ 
They can see nothing in this world which is desirable. ‘They can take no 
pleasure in sublunary enjoyments. The singing of birds, the lowing of 
eattle, ‘the music of the harp of universal nature, which is touched by the 
rays of the sun, and whose song is the morning, the evening, and the seasons,’ 
brings no delight to them. Alas! how many there are, who pass their lives 
in this way, and who are the slaves of their own gloomy forebodings to the 
last. I know a poor widow, wlio weeps for hours every day of her life, 
over the vices and follies of mankind. I once heard a distinguished preach- 
er give a statistical account of the millions of heathen, who were condemned 
to everlasting misery every year! 

Merciful Heaven! How prone we are to distrust the ways of Providence, 
and make that an evil which should be our highest good? How often do 
we think the Almighty is actuated by motives, which would disgrace his 
meanest creatures! How easy it is to satisfy ourselves that our own misera- 
ble feelings are sanctioned by the precepts of Eternal Truth! How true it 
is, that there is no form of error we will not embrace, in order to shield our 
own depraved affections ! 

If we are determined to be wretched—if we will be selfish—if we will 
make those around us unhappy ; let us do it openly and fearlessly. Let us 
call things by their right names. But let us not seek to conceal our own 
wretched feelings with the cloak of religion! Let us not strip our Heavenly 
Father of his most excellent attributes—clothe him with our own corrupt 
natures, and then fall down and worship the image our own hands have 
made ! 

If it wore of any use to reason with those in this state of mind, we might 
ask them why they will indulge in such feelings? Cui bono? Will it make 
us any better? Will it benefit the world? Will such a course remove one 


drop from the vast ocean of misery around us? [fn short, is there any other 


reason for such feelings. than our own miserable selfishness ? 
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But I shall be told, that there is a great deal of wickedness in the world. 
Wickedness, quotha? who disputes it ?—who can dispute it? It is a con- 
clusion which forces itself upon the mind of every rational being. 





Nature 
herself with her ten thousand tongues, speaks a language on this subject, 
which cannot be mistaken. 






The aspect of the world repeats to us the same 





lesson; the. vice—misery—poverty—which meet us on every side ;—the 
bitter tears of sorrow and disappointment—the anguish of the broken hearted 





—the sighs and groans of the wretched—all, all speak in one sad voice the 





solemn truth, that man is not as he was created—that he has brought upon 





himself a blasting curse—a withering, loathsome disease, that 






‘ blasts the human flower 


Even in*its tender bud ;, whose influence darts 
Like subtle poison through the bloodless veins 
Of desolate society.’ 







But should all this be a cause of unhappiness to us ? 





To the ignorant— 
the benighted, this may be the case ; but to the Christian—to him who be- 





lieves there is something higher, holier, and purer than aught in this world, 
which he may obtain; for him to indulge in feelings of melancholy, is the 


highest ingratitude, and the most perverse folly. Why, every morning he 






opens his eyes, he ought to clap his hands for joy, that he is encouraged to 
‘thirst for knowledge beyond the knowledge of this world, and yearn for joys 
more pure, and loves more imperishable, than the loves and joys of the earth 
can ever be.’ 








But these“people always tell us that, so far as they are concerned, they are 


happy; all their melancholy is on account of others around them. Ah, 





there ’s the rub !—we must take care of the consciences of our neighbors ! 
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Spirit of Bunyan! Good old John Bunyan! when theu didst compose thy 


















;, Pilgrim’s Progress, (worthy of everlasting fame !) thou didst make one griev- 
ous mistake ; for thou didst evidently suppose that thou hadst pencilled all 
i the difficulties of thy hero’s pilgrimage, and when thou hadst brought him 
r out of the ‘Slough of Despond’—hadst condueted him through'the ¢ Valley 
‘ of Humiliation’—led him up the ‘ Hill of Difficulty” and hadst brought him 
3 safely from the ‘ City of Destruction’ to ‘Mount Zion, thou didst verily think 
‘ thy hero had accomplished a great task. But, John Bunyan, thou didst 
wi never tell us, whether Christian carried the burdens of his neighbors, as well 
= as his own; nay, thou dost more than imsinuate, that his own pack was so 
* heavy, he could scarcely carry even that. ff is not so at this day. Men not 
_ only earry their own burdens with ease, but are very often »nxious to carry 
% those of half the world beside! and although it would seem that their backs 
iy must ache, yet I have never heard one complain, and I have often known 
p them to weep, because they were not loaded heavier still! Irom these 
‘i things, honest John, we must conclude that thy hero will not compare with 
some, who exist at this day, and that thou wast guilty of great vanity in 
a attempting to write the Pilgrim’s Progress, in the age in which thou didst 
m live, 
ne 





Gentle reader! I began these remarks, with a quotation from one of the 





inost original and pleasing writers in our language—the father of the English 
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novel !—I will close them with a remark of one of the most elegant female 
writers of the day—now no more—who, by the splendid effusions of her pen, 


re? 


earned for herself a lasting fame, and by her generous devotion to the cause 
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of humanity, has won the more noble—more desirable name of CurisTian. 
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* Melancholy, says Miss Jewsbury ‘ is totally opposed to greatnes—to truth— 
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There are two things which I cannot bring myself to admire, quite so 
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much as is fashionable. They are Prudence and Amiability. The former 
has been styled a sneaking sort of virtue ; but with what propriety can that 
be called a virtue, which is the very essence of selfishness? Your prudent 
man is one, whose whole thoughts centre in himself. His every affection is 
hedged in by a narrow and contracted selfishness. Every generous impulse 
is stifled. He never does an act, which has not some distant reference to his 
own interest ; and if he is ever carried away by the violence of his feelings, 
he is sure to be ashamed of it as soon as they have subsided, and actually 
suffers in the consciousness, that he has been betrayed into some act which 
has no reference to himself! I cannot doubt that all men are selfish, but 
they are so by nature, whereas he of whom I have been speaking, is so from 
principle. [ envy not the man, who is not often drawn forward by impulse, 
and who is ashamed to be actuated by those generous, off-hand feelings 
so common to our nature. Such men may be useful in society, (toads are 
useful) but they ought to be put in a corner by themselves. There is no 
place for them in this living, breathing world—a world of thought—feeling, 
and impulse. 

These ideas will be esteemed heretical by most people. It is very fash- 
ionable to praise those who are prudent, in the worldly sense of the term ; 
and those who will not seck to govern their feelings by such set rules, must 
be styled rash—inconsiderate, and headstrong ; in short, the whole catalogue 
of ill-natured phrases is thrown on their devoted heads. 

Especially is this the case with the young. Some old hunks, who is fear- 
ful that he may be worth a few cents less when he dies, or that some rash 
youth may tread on his gouty toee—spends his whole time in lecturing on the 
beauties of prudence! his opinion goes for lew in the whole neighborhood, 
and every man, woman, and child must square to it. 

And then your prudent women! from them 


‘ Angels and ministers of grace defend us !’ 


A girl, who is extolled by her grandmother and all her maiden aunts for her 
prudence, is certainly to be avoided. She is the very essence of primness! 
the quintessence of starch! A woman of genuine modesty needs no arti- 
ficial help from prudence ; and when I see one, who is so very particular, | 
always suspect the ‘nakedness of the land” Such a woman ever shows 


what is uppermost in her mind. She is ever suspecting evil, for she is con- 


scious of it in her own heart. She is sensible of her weak principles, and 


seeks to guard them by artifice. Her whole modesty consists in externals. 


She is a white-washed sepulehre, and I need not say what is within. 
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As for Amiability, it is often but another name for stupidity. 


It is a nega- 
tive virtue, if indeed it may be called a virtue. 


When a man has no spirit, 
or is too indolent to be irritable, he is styled amiable, par excellence. 

There never was a man of genius, whom the world would style amiable. 
Bonaparte—M ilton—Byron—Scott—were all irritable ; and though the latter 
in a great measure subdued his natural feelings, yet it required his constant 


endeavors to keep the mastery. And here let it be remembered, I am 


speaking of men’s natural feelings, and not ofa state of mind which may be 
brought on by principle. 
It is thought to be great praise, to call a lady amiable. 
= : ’ 5 


But I do not so 
consider it. 


amiability, it results, rather from a state of inanity, than the actual presence 
of any good quality. A woman, who is never angry is, in vulgar parlance— 
soft. She is easy—gentle—good-natured, and if half the world should tum- 
ble about her ears, she would probably smile as sweetly as ever. She is 
never off her guard! Notshe! Such people may please for a while, but 
they soon tire. 


Heavens and earth! Who can bear to see a person forever in the same 


state of mind? Who would not rather, at some times, hear a shriek o1 


scream, than see the same simpering smile? My friend, Tom Longley, has 
One day Tom, who has the gout, un- 


dertook to hobble down cellar to draw some beer; as ill luck would have it, 


the most amiable wife in existence. 


he fell from top to bottom. As he lay there, groaning in agony, his 
affectionate wife ran to the door, and cried, ‘ My dear, have you broken the 
pitcher?’ ‘ No,’ was the reply, ‘ but I will, and immediately smashed it into 
a thousand pieces. Who blames him ? 


No: no: it is no praise to say that a woman is naturally amiable. You 
may be sure she is of smal! capacity, and, my life on it, she is—{I will say it) 
—a slattern ! 


But do not suppose that these remarks are intended to prove, that a turbu- 


lent, scolding woman is a desirable companion. All that is intended, is, that 
those dispositions, which are naturally the most unamiable, when properly 
regulated, are the most lovely and desirable. ‘They possess all the warmth— 
generosity, and deep feeling of our nature, but schooled and disciplined by 


principle. And if at times they o’erleap their boundaries, and will rush 


headlong into error, it shows a well of deep—strong—deathiless feeling ; and 
this more than compensates. 


Then let not those, who are troubled with quick, irritable feelings, envy 


those of an opposite character. They are more than compensated by the 
thought, that they have feelings of which the others are entirely ignorant ;— 
let them rather seck to regulate and restrain them—let them remember that 
the best soils are those, whose natural productions are the wildest and most 
unprofitable ;—let them remember that though a lovely disposition may be 
made of the most ungovernable temper, yet those who are destitute of such 
feelings can only be remarkable for their insipidity. 


He who has a violent temper will often be hurried into actions which, in 


In nine cases out of ten, where there is an appearance of 
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his calmer moments, he would have looked upon with horror; he will often 
suffer in the consciousness that he is the slave of his own passions ; and if 


or 


they are not resisted, they will render his existence a curse to himself, and a 
source of unhappiness to his friends. But when properly regulated, and 


rightly directed, they will prove a greater blessing than earth can ever give. 


Like guardian angels, they will assist him in the warfare of life, and when 
the messenger of death may stand at his door, they will direct him from the 
scenes of this world without fear or sorrow, for they have become fixed with 
an absorbing—intense affection on the brighter scenes, arid more enduring 
pleasures of another. 


rv. 

The education of the sentient, is intimately connected with that of the 
intellectual part of man. The one cannot be brought to full perfection 
separate from the other. The understanding is too slothful to exert itself, 
it must be brought into exercise by the gentle breezes of the passions. 

sut if these are depraved and corrupt, how can their influence be happy ? 
The effect of the passions on the understanding has been compared, to that 
of the winds on a ship at sea ;—by their genial influences, it may be wafted 
gently on its course and safely arrive at its harbor ;—But when they are ex- 
cited and howl in the storm,—that noble ship, bereft of mast and helm— 
shattered and torn by the waves of the sea, is hurried forward into unknown 
regions of heat and cold, till she is lost in the eddies and quicksands, or 
wrecked on some distant and unknown shore! 

‘The affections,’ to use the beautiful comparison of another—‘are to the 
sonl, what the heart is to the body. ‘They send forth their treasures with a 
vigor not less powerful, though not material, throughout the intellectual man, 
strengthening and nourishing, and again receive those treasures to them- 
selves, enlarged by the effect of their own operations.’ But if the fountain 
is corrupt, will it give energy and strength to the whole system? No: send- 
ing its putrid waters into every part of the structure, it will enervate the 
who'e, till all is poisoned and sinks in corruption. ‘The state of degradation 
to which such bright and noble geniuses, as Byron—Savage and Sheridan 
have sunk, is but too painful an evidence, of the extent to which the passions 
may enervate,the understanding. 

Are truth and goodness less congenial to the mind than error ?—then why 
are not the same means taken to inculeate them ?—Why is there no education 
for the passions, as well as the intellect >—Why are not the affections cultiva- 
ted and watched over, from the first dawnings of infancy to age ? 

But let no one, who is ignorant of man’s moral structure, attempt to regu- 
late its intricate machinery. Let the ignorant and unskilful attempt to 
cultivate the intellectual powers; the injuries there sustained may be 
remedied, the ‘ growing tree will soon close over the wound,’ and flourish as 
finely as ever ;—but the affections !—the deep fountain of life within us !— 
let no unskilful hand seek to regulate them, for a mistake once made is fatal . 
Those waters once poisoned, may never again be purified !—The affections 
may be led by a silken cord, but the wisdom of ages can never drive them 
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The Plague of the Locusts. 
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We have been placed in this world for the attainment of certain purposes. 
The true secret of happiness is, to discover what these are. Nor should 
those be esteemed fanatics and madmen, who make this a grand object of 
their lives. 

Were man’s views confined to this world, he is so superior to all around 
him, that pride and vanity would be his ruling principles. But when he 
studies himself in comparison with his Maker—when in view of his own 
imperfections, he reflects on the character of an ALmiguty Bretne—he feels 
a painful,—an oppressive sense of his own littleness. ‘'To him’—says 
Bacon—‘ the world, with men upon it, will not seem much other than an 















ant hill, where some ants carry corn, some carry their young, and some go 
empty, and all to and fro a litile heap of dust.’ *‘ What I know’—were the 
dying words of La Place—‘is definite, what I do not know, is infinite.’ It 
was a comparison of himself with his Maker, that caused Newton, in lan- 
guage as poetically beautiful, as it was philosophically true, to compare 
himself to a little child playing on the shore of the great ocean of truth. 

If man, with all his imperfections and weaknesses, is worthy our consid- 
eration, can it be useless, or uninteresting to employ ourselves in contemplating 
the character and works of Him who is Erernat! + Man will be happy, 
says Gaspar Spurtzheim, ‘ when he confines himself to understand the laws 
of his Creator, and to find out the means of putting them into execution.’ 

Nor is it any evidence of genius to condemn the study of the laws of 
Divine Providence, as undeserving and unworthy the attention of men. 
This has not been the opinion of the most sublime geniuses that have ever 
lived. Earth’s brightest gems—the fairest and noblest of our race, have been 










those who have esteemed such studies worthy their deepest attention. So 
thought Milton, when he said— 


‘ How charming is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, ‘ 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns.’ 
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PLAGUE OF THE LOCUSTS. 








And the locusts went up over all the lands of Egypt, and settled in all the coasts of 
Egypt; and they did eat every herb of the land, and all the fruit of the trees which, the hail 


had left.—GENESIS. 


Turn Moses spoke to Egypt's king— 
Let now my people go ! 

Their days of slavery are o'er— 
Jehovah wills it so— 

Provoke not, then, his fearful ire, 


Else famine, plague, and tempest dire, 
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The Plague of the Locusts. 


Shall sweep and desolate thy realms, 
And ye in dust shalt bow ! 

Hast yet to learn that Heaven's King 
Is mightier than thou ? 

Already hast thou seen the blight 

That speaks the vastness of his might. 


Send Israel hence—if ye refuse, 
By this anointed wand, 

I ‘ll summon, on a mighty wind, 
Great locusts to the land— 

Nor growing plant, nor herb, nor tree, 


Where’er their course has been, shall be ! 


Pharaoh refused—the rod was swayed ! 
The far stretched plain grew hushed 

In silence dead—quick the hot blast 
In reckless fury rushed— 

Jurning and dry, from Paran’s sand, 


Ripe with a plague, it swept the land ! 


All day that parching wind prevailed ;—- 
Far in the hazy red, 

Silent and dim, the sun looked down 
Upon earth’s turmoil dread ; 

And with the morning’s brazen glow, 


oe 


Darkling afar loomed Egypt’s foe ; 


} 


rush the shadowy mist along, 
When sweeps the tempest by— 
Black as the flying clouds that hang 
The midnight thund’rous sky, 
When ceases the fierce lightning’s glare— 
Drear as the regions of despair,— 
That mighty swarm rose, tier on tier, 
Veiling the blood-red sun, 
The mountain's tremble, as with fear 
The forest shook ; as dun, 
Widespread, and dense, they onward rolled 


As the dark thunder clouds unfold 


The sylvan walks, the shadowy grove, 
By Nilus’ wandering stream, 

Where Egypt's maids were wont to rove, 
When eve stole like a dream 

O’er the calm earth—where many a bloom 


And fl ‘exhaled their sweet perfume 


In happier times, upon the air— 
Where dwelt the bird and bee ; 
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Quivered upon the arid rock— 
The plumy wheat and grain, 
Late waving in the gentle winds 
That sigh’d o’er Delta’s plain, 
Were withered up—and vale and bower 
Lay all despoiled of their rich dower. 


Earth lay disrobed of her bright green, 
No wild bird’s gladdening strain, 
Was heard within these dreary realms 

Where solitude held reign. 
The land lay desolate and bare— 


The shade of Death hung hovering there 
ROLLA 


A THRILLING INCIDENT. 
BY WILLIAM COMSTOCK. 


Ir was one of those pleasant mornings in early Summer which have been 
so often described, but which can be only enjoyed fully when the mind is 
comparatively at ease 





when our reflections are of*an agreeable nature, and 
we are at peace with all the world. To a man of perfect innocence the world 
is an Eden; and the Paradise of Adam only lost its charins when guilt had 
entered its borders. In the strong and figurative language of the East, we 
are told in scripture that our primitive parents were driven from the garden 
by an angel with a flaming sword. But every child of Adam has it in bis 
power, so long as he continues in innocence, to dwell in the Garden of Eden. 
The whole world would be a paradise to an immaculate being; and in pro- 
portion as the heart is pure and the disposition is benevolent, the beauties of 
Nature are enjoyed with a relish of which the man of ‘stratagems and 
spoils,’ knows nothing. In vain does the busy and intriguing politician, the 
mere man of business, or the mechanical writer, denounce and revile those 
fictitious narratives which represent nature as it should be—which dwell 
upon those traits of character that proclaim our relationship to angels—and 
which evince an enthusiastic admiration of all that is sublime and beautiful 
in ereatiou. In vain do those who possess no taste for anything higher than 
the ordinary conceras of this working day world, assume a mulish superior- 
ity to fancy and sentiment. The popular taste will never go with them. 
You can see a horse at any time; but a fairy or a mermaid isa curiosity, 
and people like to hear a description of it. Well would it be for those who 
talk of ‘mawkish sentiment’ and ‘silly love stories,’ if they possessed the 
singleness of heart and the simplicity of character required to appreciate 
genuine works of the imagination as they deserve. Jesus Christ taught 
principally with fictions—the prophets breathed the highest strains of imag- 


inative poetry—they stretched their harp strings from Heaven to earth, and 
taught the spirit to ascend by them in a cloud of melody. Romance and 
the drama are the salvation of this country. 


36 








QR:2 A Thrilling Incident. 


I have said the morning was delightful. I was in the country. I was 
wandering at my leisure, and had nota care to disturb the serenity of my 
mind—excepting it was that I panted for some adventure—some accident in 
consonance with the romantic beauty of the scene. I could scarcely hope 
for it, as the country was thinly settled, and few passengers were to be met 
with. All was silence and peace—save the music of countless numbers of 
birds that jumped about among the thick leaves of the green wood, or the 
hollow murmnr of a little waterfall, when the chrystal flood tumbled from a 
shelving rock among the clean pebbles and sands of a brook. I wandered I 
eared not whither, for at every step some new beauty opened to my view. 
At length, in one of the most solitary spots which I had visited, I imagined 
that I heard a slight hum, as of a congregated crowd, at no great distance ; 
and upon looking quickly about me, I caught sight of something glittering 
through the trees, which I knew to be the handiwork of a human artist, and 
yet I could not immediately determine its shape and character. I walked 
forward a few paces, when I came to an opening in the bushes, and looking 
through a narrow passage of some length, which divided the bushes and 
young trees, saw a spacious green, in the centre of which stood a little church 

vith a small steeple. The glittering object which I had seen was a gilded 
ball on the top of the spire. I observed that the congregation were nearly 
all assembled. Occasionally some belated worshipper dropped silently in, 
took off his hat, and applying his handkerchief to his damp forehead, slid 
into the first seat that offered. As the door stood wide open, I could see a 
goodly array of village bonnets—commend me to a village bonnet—it is 
more precious to my view than an imperial crown. I at once resolved to 
go to meeting—not only for the sake of seeing the pretty village maidens, 
but also because a secret vanity suggested to my mind that among that 
assembly of plain countrymen I should be a distinguished personage, and 
could not fail to draw the melting glance of many a blue een upon mine 
own outward proportions. 

Accordingly I passed up the natural avenue and came out upon the green. 
My feelings were very poetical as I walked slowly toward the door of the 
village church. Ientered. A popular preacher was holding forth, and the 
little meeting-house was much crowded. Several persons were standing up, 
and I soon discovered that I must retain my perpendicular position, as every 
seat was crowded. I, however, pressed up the aisle, until I had gained a 

position where I could have a fair view of the faces of nearly all present. I 
soon perceived that I was an object of attention. Many of the congregation 
looked curiously at me, for [ was a stranger to them all. In a few moments, 
however, the attention of every one present appeared to be absorbed in the 
ambassador of grace, and I also began to take an interest in his discourse. 
The speaker was fluent, and many of his flights were even sublime—but 
almost any thing was calculated to affect my mind then, The preacher 
spoke of Heaven and its joys, and the blissful scenes with which we were 
surrounded on every side. The music of the wood and the fragrance of 
the heath seemed to respond to his eloquence. Then it was no great stretc]i 
of the imagination to fancy that the white handed creatures around me, 
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with their pouting lips and artless innocence, were beings of a higher sphere. 
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While my feelings were thus divided between the beauties and the blessings 
of the two worlds, and wrapt in a sort of poetical devotion, I detected one 
fair lass, with large black eyes, in stealing several glances at me of a most 
animated character. I need not deseribe the sensations experienced by a 
youth when the eyes of a beautiful woman rest fer a length of time on his 
countenance—and when he imagines himself to be an object of interest to 
her. I returned her glances with interest, and threw all the tenderness into 
my eyes which the scene, my meditations and the preacher’s discourse had 
inspired in my heart. I doubted not that the fair young damsel possessed 
kindred feelings with myself—that we were drinking together of the fountain 
of inspiration. How could it be otherwise? She had been born and nur- 
tured amid these wild and romantic scenes—and she was made up of 
romance, of poetry, and tenderness. And then I thought of the purity of 
woman’s love 





her devotion—her truth. I inly prayed that I might meet 
with her where we could enjoy aa sweet interchange of sentiment. I thought 
of Sappho—and the ardent glances of this young maiden reminded me of 
that creature of passionate affection. I thought of Werter and Charlotte, 
and could not doubt that the village maiden and myself were capable of 


enjoying equal transport in each other’s society. Her glances continued— 


several times our eyes met. My heart ached with rapture. At length the 
benediction was pronounced. I lingered about the premises until I saw the 


dark-eved damsel! set out for honre alone and on foot. ‘O that the customs 


of society would permit—for we are surely one in soul! Cruel formality, 
that throws up a barrier between hearts made for each other!’ Yet I deter- 
mined to take the same path. I followed after her. She looked behind, 
and I thought she evinced some emotion at recognising me as the stranger 


of the day. I quickened my pace, and she actually slacked hers, as if to let 


me come up with her. 


‘Noble young creature ? thought I. ‘Her artless and warm young heart 
is superior to the shackles of custom 


I at length came within a stone’s throw of her. She suddenly halted and 
ny ] ht i 
ly heart swelled 


turned her face toward me. to bursting, and my eyes 


filled with tears of rapture and tenderness. I reached the spot where she 
stood. She began to speak, and I took off my hat as if doing reverence to 
an angel. 

‘Are you a pedler ?” 

‘No, my dear girl, that is not my occupation.’ 

‘Well, I do’nt know,’ continued she, not very bash fully, and eyeing me 
sternly, ‘1 thought when I saw you in the meeting-louse that you looked 
like a pedler who passed off a pewter half dollar on me, three weeks ago ; 
and so I determined to keep my eye on you. Brother John has sot home, 
now—and he says if he catches the fellow he’ll wring his neck for him— 
and I a’n’t sure but you are the good-for-nothing rascal, after all.’ 


The last words were uttered with a furious scream. Reader, did you ever 


Boston Pearl. 


take a shower bath ? 








MAY MORNING. 


Awake, my love, [ come for you— 
The grass is wet with pearly dew,— 
The wild bird tunes her plaintive voice — 
The night is gone, all things rejoice. 


The sun is in the clear blue sky, 
And fleecy clouds are floating high ; 
Still is the watch-dog’s noisy bay ; 
Awake, and greet the blushing day ! 


The morning’s breath is on the waves, 
And foamy surf the white beach laves ; 
The scented breeze is fresh and new ; 
Awake, my love, 1 come for you. 


The greenwood track is steep and free, 

And sweet the wild bird’s minstrelsy, 
Where hemlocks wave their shooting leaves, 
And spiders spread fantastic wreaths. 


The deep blue violet ope's its eye, 
And drinks the dew-drops timidly ; 
The May flowers blush a rosy hue, 
And all things wait, my fair, for you. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Visir To ConsTANTINOPLE AND Atnens. By Rev. Water Cotton, U.S. N. 


Author of Ship and Shore. New York, Leavitt, Lord & Co. 


This very interesting volume is a continuation of topics and incidents similar, 


though separate and distinct, to those treated of in ‘ Ship and Shore,’ which are 
yet fresh in the minds of most of our readers. The author prefaces his observa- 
tions by an apology ,—and as we think, enfirely unnecessary,—‘ for any faults in 
style, any errors in matter, which they may contain.’ He remarks that ‘ they 
were written at sea, from hasty notes taken at the places to which they refer, 
without any aid from the observation of other travellers, or the assistance of a 
commn guide book, or any access to historical records. They were written amid 
the ceaseless noise and systematized confusion which prevail on board a man-of- 
war; the lively conversation of the ward-room officers in one ear, the prattle of 
the pantry boys in the other; the echoing tread of sailors over head ; on a table 
lashed down to prevent its being capsized, ina chair secured with lanyards 
against the force of the ships lurch, and with the manuscript tacked to its place 


to escape the fate of the Sybilline leaves.’ These, certainly, were not very propi- 


tious circumstances for a literary man to be placed in, while arranging and pre- 
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paring the material for enlightening and instructing the general mass of readers. 
But the body of his work leaves a strong conviction on the niind of the reader that 
the apology was altogether gratuitous, and uncalled for. 

Our author, it will be recollected, was attached to the Mediterranean squadron, 


in the capacity of Chaplain on board of the frigate Constellation. This volume, 


as also that of ‘Ship and Shore,’ and still another which the author has in con- 
templation, is the result of his observations during that cruise. They are finely 
narrated and abound in beautiful description. His passing reflections, also, add 


much to the value of the work, and we think that this latter effort will be equally, 
if not more popular than the former. 


Omitting the preliminaries of his passage to Constantinople, we give the ac- 
count of his visit to the royal mosques. He observes, 


‘St Sophia, a cherished and noble relic of other times, first enlisted our atten- 

tion. It stands on the highest ground of the ancient Byzantium, overlooking 
the imperial gardens as they descend, in varied luxury, tothe wave. We entered 
through a broad portico, having a rich Mosaic pavement, and communicating 
with the interior by nine large folding doors of brass, wrought into ornamented 
relief. On approaching the centre, we observed no isle, or choir, or protruding 
gallery, to break the sublime impression of the vast whole. 
* Looking up to the stupendous dome, resting in gloomy grandeur upon the tower- 
ing strengh of the sweeping columns, one is impressed with a sense of the utter 
insignificance of his being, and feels awed into a reverential worship of some 
present and presiding Power. His thoughts ascend as from the centre of some 
hollow sphere, where there is nothing beneath to confine them, and nothing around 
to Ccetain them on their way. No statues weep a smile in the cloistered twilight ; 
no image of sanctity or sweetness gleams in mockery of life, upon the wall; the 
eye ranges at once, unchecked and unconfined, from the broad pavement up to 
the -‘ heaven-suspended dome,” and the impression is of one delighted wonder 
and calm solemnity. 

The exterior of this church is less imposing, owing to the enormous piers which 
have been reared against it, for its support in the convulsive visitations of the 
earthquake : they take from it that self-sustaining aspect which every edifice of 
this character ought to possess, and connect it, in the mind of the spectator, too 
closely with objects utterly foreign to the quality of its afthitecture. Yet the 
four minarets, in their lofty and delicate beauty, relieve, in some measure, this 
heaviness of the main mass. The marble cloisters which surround it add nothing 
to its stateliness or beauty ; though indispensable in the worship ofa musselman, 
who connects an ablution of his person with the purification of his heart. The 
day may yet come, when this admired temple, which tasked, for many years, the 
labors of its ten thousand workmen, the ingenuity of its hundred architects, and 
exhausted the wealth of a nation, and which has survived the empire that gave it 
birth, may return to the holy purpose of its criginal consecration. It may yet be 
filled with worshippers, who, instead of looking to the Prophet of Mecca, will cast 
their eyes to that benevolent Saviour whose religion needs no weapons for its sup- 


port, but quietly sustains itself on its healing adaptation to the wants and woes of 
a ruined world.’ 


We are strongly inclined to make a further extract from the chapter from 
which the foregoing is taken, but must content ourself with referring it to the 
particular attention of the reader. We allude to the readiness of the Turks to 
appropriaie funds to the erection of churches. The following beautiful remarks 
we cannot forego the pleasure of quoting. 


‘A female is ever impatient of the careful and anxious advances through 
which perfection is attained. Her imagination mounts at once to the sum- 
mit of excellence, while slowly ascending improvement labors up the steep 
alone. Her love and hatred reach suddenly their elevation ; and will as quickly 
descend, unless sustained there by sympathy or opposition. Her affection, if 
unreciprocated, willere long change its nature or strangle itself; her anger, if 
unrestrained, will soon weave its own shroud, and be itself chief mourner at the 
hearse. On the whole, though, she is quite an agreeable appendage to society ; 
I should reluctantly vote to dispense entirely with her kindly offices. And some- 
times I think, if a decree of banishment were to be passed against her, I should, 
through some by-path or other, find my way to the place of her exile. 


Yor whe 
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would remain in a garden from which the flowers have departed ; or in a grove 
which the birds had forsaken; or beneath a sky without one star to smile through 
its blue depths? No, let cynics prate and prattle as they may, our existence 
here, without the presence of the other sex, would be a dark and cheerless void. 
The light, the smiles, and affections of woman. are the bow of beauty and promise 
that spans the life of man from his cradle to his grave.’ . 


One more extract, and our limits warn us to close. 


‘ The deepest charm of which Egina, with all its beauties can boast, is in the 
presence of oae, poetically known to the reader as the “ Maid of Athens.’’ She 
résides in a little cottage, in the borders of the village, with every thing around 
her mildly partaking of the romance sparkling through her history. In person 
she is slightly formed, hardly reaching the medium stature, and yet presenting 
all the graces of a rich symmetry. A very small foot and hand give a lightness 
to her attitude and motions; while a deep blue eye sheds softness over the ex- 
pressive and delicately harmonized features of her face. Her dress is simple and 
native, betraying no vanity or even solicitude, if you except the care with which 
the glossy fulness of dark hair is made to assume the beautiful form of the turban. 
The bridal flowers which once adorned these locks, have now been often renewed 
from the blossoming gift of the year. The bloom and vivacity which once colored 
in her cheeks, and gave a childlike sprightliness to her manner, though still at 
times half surviving and betrayed, have yielded to a paler aspect, and a more 
subdued air. Her countenance, which appears to reveal the undisguised flow of 
her feelings, has a mingled expression of diflidence, tenderness and sorrow. You 
would think, from her look, that some portion of her life had been darkly over- 
cast; that some hope fondly cherished had been broken; or that some memory 
clung to her heart, still pointing to one that had now passed beyond the reach of 
her sympathy, and a perception of her grief. Yet there is a tone of cheerfulness 
in her conversation, a playfulness in her fancy, that leads you at times half to 
doubt if there be any permanent weight upon the delicate wings of her spirit. 
[In speaking, she becomes instantly animated; her eye dilates, her countenance 
liehtens up, her voice, without losing any of its sweetness, becomes more assured 

every look is full of soul; when suddeitly, as if some thought, to which you 
are a stranger, had swept through her breast, she appears to struggle between a 
current of emotions wholly new, and those to which she had partially given 
utterance... And yet, the blushing delicacy with which she escapes from this 
momentary embarrassment, touches you more than the most elequently turned 
periods.’ 


Tne Youne Morner, or Management of Children in regard to health. By 
Wiriiam A. Atcort, author of the Young Man's Guide, §c. Boston: Light & 
Stearns. 1830. 

If it be true, (as we think few will doubt.) that ‘mothers and schoolmasters 
plant the seeds of nearly all the good and evil in the world,’ every work that 
will enlighten the mother upon the laws of nature, and guide her in the fulfilment 
of the duties she owes to her children, should be cordially welcomed by those 
who feel any interest in the well-being of socicty. We have but hastily perused 
the above work, yet think we can safely recommend it to all mothers, as a judi- 
cious aid in the management of the helpless beings entrusted to their care. 

Much has been said and written upon the influence of woman in forming the 
character of the rising generation, both in a physical and moral point of view. 


Perhaps all will be ready to acknowledge, in theery, the importance of a ‘ sound 


hodv.’ to the attainment and exercise of a‘ sound mind;’ but we fear, as general 
; : P 


rules of practice, the dependence of the latter upen the former is too much over- 
i i i 


looked. The author says, ‘ this book contains little iv any thing new to those 


1 ; ] i} _— ] oan ; our -° our . 
who are already familiar with anatomy and physiology, yet he deserves the 
gratitude of the people for thus presenting them so many important, yet 
simple truths, in so condensed and cheap a form, as to place them within the 


reach of all the families in our community. We should never fear having teo 


iuch light upon any point of duty, and if we have a ‘ Mother's Bool, and thie 


Mother at Home. we should have the § Youngs Mother’ also G 
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EDITORIAL. 


TO OUR READERS. 


Wuewn the Portland Magazine was established, it was the intention of the 
Proprietors to enlarge and improve it, in every possible manner, whenever cir- 
cumstances should permit of an amendment of its original plan. Late events 
have so combined, that a change in the title, together with an increase in the 
quantity, as well as an improvement in the quality of its pages, can now be 
effected with advantage to the work, and we hope with the entire approbation of 
our readers. 

After the present month our Periodical, in connection with the Eastern Maga- 
zine, will be published simultaneously in this city and in Bangor, by Edward 
Stephens, and by Duren & Thatcher, under the title of the Maine Monthly 
Magazine. Sixteen pages will be added, and other alterations made, for the 
particulars of which we would refer our readers to the Prospectus on the cover. 

It has long been our desire to throw off the cares of the press, and to devote 
our attention exclusively to miscellaneous writing. This, together with a deter- 
mination to travel during sume portiom of the ensuing season, has induced us to 
resign the supervision of the Magazine to another. That department which is 
exclusively editorial, therefore, will devolve on Charles Gilman, Esq., who is the 
present able editor of the Eastern Magazine. That we believe him to be highly 
capable of doing credit to the office, is proved by our willingness to resign into 
his hands, at a time when our success in the work is deeply excited. We wish 
to be distinctly understood, that, in withdrawing our name from the cover, and 
using it only over such papers as are exclusively our own, we shall by no means 
diminish our interest in, or our labors for the Magazine; on the contrary, our 
usual quantity of miscellany will appear in its pages, and during our proposed 
absence we shall regularly correspond for it. That this arrangement will meet 
with general approbation, we confidently hope and believe, inasmuch as it is the 
only way in which a Periodical, entirely worthy of New England, can be formed 
from the materials in our power. Our personal solicitude for its success will 
induce us to extra exertion, and while the talents of this and other States are 
concentrated in its pages, we cannot doubt the cooperation of the public, and 
particularly of our city. We render our warm thanks to our contributors. Thus 
far they have sustained us in our endeavors to promote the literature of our State 
generously ; and we sincerely hope that they will now exert themselves to exalt 
a work which will be more deserving ef encouragement, and doubtless far more 
extensively circulated. To one and all we render our thanks, and hope to meet 
with their effusions in the pages of the improved work. 

In closing, we must request our subscribers to excuse us that we have been 
unable to contribute our usual quantity to the pages of the present number. 
During the time in which we have endeavored to minister to their pleasures, we 
have never claimed their indulgence, except in cases of indisposition. Now we 
are certain they will excuse when they learn that it is with difficulty the present 
short article is prepared ; and that we are utterly incapable of finishing the shects 
of manuscript intended for this number, which have been lying a full week ina 


" 7 . . , , . 
rough, half-formed state, upon our table, where we shall be obliged to leave them 


to their fate. for the present month, depending on our friends to fill the pages 
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usually allotted to us, and promising, should our health be restored, to atone for 
our present deficiency, in the July number of the Maine Monthly. 


ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


The following is the closing address of our friend Gitwan to the readers and 
patrons of the ‘ Eastern MaGazine.’ 


One year has now elapsed since the first number of the Eastern Macazinr 
was laid before the public. In the original Prospectus it was stated that the 
‘work must be considered in the light of an experiment,’ and it was commenced 
with a firm reliance on the liberality and intelligence of our citizens. That 
experiment has succeeded beyond anticipation, giving the strongest evidence of 
what was then predicted, that nothing was wanting ‘ but literary enterprise, and 
the concentration of genius and taste,’ to ensure success. 

Five numbers of this Magazine were issued under the direction of Mrs. 
Marivpa P. Carrer whose protracted and increasing ill health compelled her to 
commit the charge into the hands of the present editor. ‘ With a pillow for her 
desk, and an aching head and tremulous hand two direct her efforts,’ she could not 
perform the duties devolving on the situation to her own satisfaction. Under 
such circumstances it would be unreasonable to expect any further apology. 

In December last, we entered upon the task cf conducting a periodical without 
experience, but with the expectation of receiving increased assistance in our 
efforts. In this respect we have not been disappointed. Since the commence- 
ment of our editorial career, our course has been cheered and prospered by 
constant proofs of a growing literary taste in the community, and that disposition 
to lighten its labors, which we had no reason to anticipate. We made no prom- 
ises, but to use our best endeavors, with the aid of others, to present a publication 
which would be generally acceptable. That this pledge has been redeemed, we 
feel confident, when we bear in mind the success that has attended us, and we 


again renew it with the ardent hope of a still greater degree of success. 


The present number closes the volume, and the next w ill appear, according to 
a previous announcement of an arrangement which had ben efiect d with the 
Proprietor of the ‘ Portland Magazine,’ under the title of ‘THe Matne Monrury 
MAGAZINE, a prospectus of which may be found on the cover. To those who 
have aided us with their contributions, we again render our erateful acknowl- 
edgments, and request a continuance of their favors. From our subscribers, we 


hope for a renewal of approbation, by a continuance of their patronage, and that 


they may use their exertions to induce others to increase our list. 


CHARLES GILMAN 


The ‘ Boston Pearl’ is to be changed to the folio form, and Mr. H. Hastines 


WeLp associated with the present Editor, Mr. Isaac C. Pray, Junior. 

















